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LIFE AND SERVICES OF WILLIAM H. HOLDEN, 

1843-1922. 

By C. G. B. GooDSPEBD. 

My first recollection of a lawyer is of William H. Holden. 
My father was then the financial secretary of the Theological 
Seminary which was one of the two institutions out of which 
the University of Chicago grew. Mr. Holden was a trustee 
of the Seminary and its lawyer and incidentally the lawyer 
of his former pastor, the young financial secretary. I doubt 
if he ever made a bill to this latter client, but as to that I 
have no knowledge. 

From that far off day till his death, he was always a 
familiar figure and my life touched his at many points so that 
it is perhaps not unfitting that I should be asked to speak of 
him today. 

There is no one here and there are few people anywhere 
who can remember Chicago before Mr. Holden came into it 
for he was bom 80 years ago in a house that stood on the 
East side of Clark Street near Washington Street. His 
father, Charles N. Holden, then a young storekeeper of 27 
had been bom in Fort Covington, New York, and in 1837, at 
the age of 21 had arrived in Chicago with $10.00 in his pocket. 

After a few months in the country farming he came back 
and went to work for John H. Kinzie in his lumber office. Be- 
fore the end of 1838 he opened a grocery and dry goods store 
in a log house near the Lake Street bridge. 

His home was for many years on the South side of Madi- 
son Street just West of Dearborn, the West half of the Hart- 
ford Building lot, and here his children spent their childhood. 

When the boy William was 8 years old his father sold 
out his store and went into the Insurance business. His ad- 
vertising card of 1853 read as follows: *^C. N. Holden, In- 
surance Agent, Fire, Marine and Life. Eisks taken at fair 
rates in good offices. Commissioner of Deeds for Massachu- 
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setts and Wisconsin. Will buy and sell lots, lands, notes, 
stocks, loans, etc., at reasonable rates. 

Office No. 7 over Smiths Bank, 41 Clark St.*' 

This was of course the famous George Smith's bank 
whose notes were the best in the whole west and which built 
up a great fortune for its English owner. 

In 1857 Mr. Holden organized the Chicago Fireman's 
Insurance Company, becoming its Secretary. The capitaliza- 
ation was $200,000.00, only $10,000 of this was paid in, but 
under his management the profits, before he withdrew some 
5 years later, had been sufficient to make the market value 
of the $200,000 of stock almost $300,000. He was for 20 years 
treasurer of the Fireman's Benevolent Association and is 
still well remembered by at least one 90 year old widow of a 
fireman whose little family got their pension checks from him 
for years. 

He remained Commissioner of Deeds for many years, 
becoming in his later years connected with a variety of manu- 
facturing and mercantile enterprises, particularly the paint 
business. 

In the 1880 's he became Vice President and afterward 
President of the Home National Bank, a west side institution. 

He was always active in politics being at various times 
in his long career Alderman, City Treasurer, Commissioner 
of Taxes for 4 years, 1867 to 1871, and President of the Board 
of Education. He ran for Mayor but was defeated. He was 
one of the leading members of the Committee that planned 
and erected the Wigwam where Lincoln was first nominated. 
He was one of three Trustees that had charge of the building 
of the Elgin Hospital for the insane. His cousin and con- 
temporary, C. C. P. Holden was also an active politician find- 
ing time in the intervals of selling lots and farms for the 
Illinois Central Eailroad and acting as president of various 
of the little Eailroads that preceded our present great sys- 
tems to be Alderman, Park Commissioner and in 1877 Presi- 
dent of the Board of County Commissioners that erected the 
old court house. 

I recall as a boy, seeing C. N. Holden often, — a heavy set, 
handsome, bearded man, rather an imposing figure and one 
of whom people stood somewhat in awe. 
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A biographical sketch of him published before 1870 says 
*'his taciturn and abstract manner sometimes leads to the 
idea that he is cold, distant, and haughty but nothing is less 
true, a tender heart beats in his breast.'^ A saying that 
might equally well have referred to the son whom we all knew. 

It should not be supposed that the Holdens were among 
the social leaders of the Chicago of the 40 's. They could not 
well have been as society was principally composed of South- 
erners and had strong pro-slavery sympathies, while they 
were Yankees. When in 1843, the year William Holden was 
bom, the old First Baptist Church, whose fine new building 
faced the court house where the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing now stands, split, the wealthier members remaining in the 
church, and the anti-slavery men forming the Tabernacle, 
later the Second Church. The Holdens were among those 
that went out, C. N. Holden becoming clerk of the new church. 
They thus formed a connection that continued till Wm. H. 
Holden ^s death 79 years later. 

The Chicago into which Wm. H. Holden was bom was a 
frontier town of 7500 inhabitants, two-thirds native Ameri- 
cans and all the rest from Great Britain and the Northwest 
comer of Europe. There were only 65 negroes. There were 
two Presbyterian and two Baptist churches, and only one 
Catholic Parish ; whose fine new building was just being fin- 
ished at Wabash and Madison Street. The assessed value 
of all the real estate in the town was about $1,450,000. The 
chief hope of the town was for the completion of the new 
Illinois & Michigan Canal, now famous as the tadpole ditch, 
but then the latest thing in improved modem transportation, 
which, when actually opened 5 years later in 1848, was suffi- 
cient to give Chicago such an advantage over all her rivals 
in the race for the trade of the Mississippi valley that only 
antiquarians now know that New Buffalo, Michigan and the 
Green Bay- Wisconsin River route once considered themselves 
Chicago rivals. Mr. Holden was 9 years old before the first 
railroads from the east, the Michigan Southern and Michigan 
Central reached the little city in 1852. It took strong pres- 
sure and much assistance on the part of Wm. B. Ogden and 
other pioneer Chicagoans to induce the latter road to come on 
to Chicago from its original western terminus, that same New 
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Buffalo, which 60 years later, had only 500 inhabitants. The 
court house which Wm. Holden used to pass as a boy on his 
way to the little $2,000 building of the Tabernacle Baptist 
Church on LaSalle Street facing the Courthouse Square, was 
that little one story and high basement building built in 1835 
which is the first of the four court houses shown in Bas Be- 
lief on the first floor staircase landing next the entrance to 
the Cook County Treasurer's office. The Holden boys must 
have gone to the old District No. 1, or Dearborn School, which 
the histories of the time say was located on the North Side of 
Madison Street opposite where the Tribune building now 
stands. 

Incidentally it is hard to understand why the School 
board should have gone to the North side of that street when 
they still owned a large part of the section to the South of it. 
Possibly the former times were not better than these after all. 

The boy William, when he had finished with the school 
on Madison Street attended the Brown school on the West 
Side, the family having moved, first to DesPlaines and Wash- 
ington Streets and then to Morgan and Monroe Streets. From 
the Brown school he went to the new West Division High 
School from which he graduated in 1861. 

His father was a trustee of the old University of Chi- 
cago, then located at 34th St. and Cottage Grove Ave. but 
for some reason he did not go to college but instead became 
a clerk in the land office of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
whose vast land grants made that office a very important one, 
and kept it so for the next 50 years. The fact that his father's 
cousin C. C. P. Holden was one of the salesmen in that office 
may have had a part in leading him in that direction. He 
did not stay long, however, for 1864-5 found him a student 
under Judge Henry Booth in the old Union College of Law, 
then the law department of both of the local Universities, and 
since 1887, when the old University of Chicago discontinued, 
connected with Northwestern only. His first year he devoted 
solely to his studies, but being an extremely practical person 
he felt the need of experience and so became a clerk in the 
office of Hoyne, Ayer & Horton. This was one of the leading 
firms of the city. Thomas Hoyne, whose business continues 
to this day as Hoyne & O'Connor, having been one of the 
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foremost of early Chicagoans, and both his partners Ben- 
jamin F. Ayer and Oliver H. Horton having been men who 
afterward held high positions in the official, business and 
religions life of the city. 

1866 saw Mr. Holden's graduation and admission to the 
bar. He at once opened an office of his own at 100 Madison 
St. within a few hundred feet of his birth place. When he 
thus hung out his shingle, most of the vast body of legal 
literature with which he was afterward so intimately con- 
cerned had not yet come into existence. The Indiana reports 
filled only 25 volumes, Iowa only 20. Instead of some 530 
volumes of reports of decisions of Illinois Courts there were 
only the first 39 volumes of the Supreme Court reports. 
Judge Breese, who in 1831 had edited the first volume of the 
reports of the Supreme Court, was still sitting as one of its 
Judges. J. Young Scammon editor of the next 4 volumes, was 
a leader of the bar and community, and Lincoln *s old asso- 
ciates and opponents were still the most active leaders of 
the bar. 

I at once wondered how it happened that with his politi- 
cal connections he seems to have taken no part in politics. 
There are two possible explanations, first his naturally 
reticent and reserved character, which would have made the 
rough and tumble of campaigning distasteful to him, and 
second, the fact that the members of the Grand Army of the 
Eepublic, having just returned from over throwing the con- 
federacy, were beginning that triumphant march that led 
them into almost every office in the gift of his party for the 
next quarter of a century. 

It seems reasonable to assume that he turned at once to 
real estate law, being the son of a commissioner of deeds who 
was just becoming Commissioner of Taxes. 

He continued to practice alone until 1873 when he took 
in as partner George N. Moore, the firm name being Holden 
& Moore. At the same time he became for a short time 
treasurer of the Chicago & Illinois River Railroad of which 
his cousin C. C. P. Holden was then president. The partner- 
ship with Mr. Moore seems to have been dissolved by 1877 
at which time we find him practicing alone on LaSalle St. 
The next year he formed another short lived partnership. 
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this time under the name of Holden & Knickerbocker, with 
John J. Knickerbocker, the young brother of the distin- 
guished lawyer of that name who had just become the first 
judge of the Probate Court. 

After a year or two alone, Mr. Holden formed in 1880 
his first lasting partnership, this time with Charles T. Far- 
son, afterward well known as a Master in Chancery, the title 
of the firm being Holden & Farson. Mr. Farson had grown 
up in Mr. Holden 's office having entered it as an office boy. 
This connection continued for 10 years, until 1890. Profiting 
by the experience of the partnership Mr. Holden took his 
next partner, also out of his own office, promoting his clerk 
Edgar A. Buzzell, who had come into his office directly on his 
graduation from the old University of Chicago on the recom- 
mendation of Justice Brayton who is a pleasant memory to 
some of us. 

I got a hint of the kind of office it was from Mr. BuzzelPs 
reminiscent remark that as he recalled those early years it 
seems as if he was brought up in the Probate Court. Estates 
and trusteeships naturally gravitated toward Mr. Holden. 
He was the ideal trustee and trustees lawyer, able, painstak- 
ing, conservative, wise. His acquaintance with old citizens 
helped the growth of this kind of business. He became one 
of the best known of title examiners, and did a great deal of 
work for institutions which invested their funds in local 
mortgages. The only public office he ever held was that of 
Examiner of Titles under the first Torrens Title Act, which 
was held to be unconstitutional. 

In his active years he had a large chancery practice. He 
never did any criminal business and very little common law 
business. 

He was the adviser for many years of the late S. W. 
Eawson and the Union Trust Company, a connection that con- 
tinued to his death, and which his son still continues with the 
bank under Mr. Rawson's son. 

The firm of Holden & Buzzell continued for 24 years, 
till Mr. Holden was 72 years old. During all this period 
the firm's office was iii the Hartford Block. When the firm dis- 
solved in 1915, Mr. Holden moved across Dearborn St. to the 
offices of his son's firm, Kraus, Alschuler & Holden, which 
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the son was just leaving to devote his whole time to the work 
of the Union Trust Company. He maintained this connec- 
tion for the rest of his life devoting some time to the business 
of the firm, some to law business of his old clients, but hav- 
ing as his principal occupation, outside of his duties as 
librarian, the investment of funds for certain persons who 
had long relied on him for such service. 

He continued to go regularly to this office, taking life 
easier and easier as the time passed, till the week before he 
died, and I used to meet him on Madison street walking lei- 
surely and soberly over from the Northwestern Station in all 
weathers just as I still meet Andrew MacLeish, his lifelong 
friend, older than he was by some years, walking over to his 
office at Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.'s retail store. 

But the law was only one of many fields in which Mr. 
Holden touched the city in which he spent his nearly 80 years. 
He was all his life a deeply religious man. He and the famous 
evangelist Dwight L. Moody married sisters, out of which 
connection perhaps grew an interest that caused him late in 
life to accept the presidency of the Bible Institute Colportage 
Association connected with the Moody Institute. As a boy 
he attended the Sunday school of the Second Baptist Church, 
and when, in the early 60 's, the family moved into the fine 
residence district of the west side on Monroe street near Mor- 
gan, the church soon followed. Like his father, he was for 
many years the foremost member of that great church, at 
one time the largest of its denomination in the North, the 
chairman of the trustees and superintendent of its big Sunday 
school. This last was one of the enthusiasms of his life, and 
he remained honorary superintendent for many years after 
he moved his home to Evanston. To one familiar only with 
the reserved, silent and somewhat austere lawyer, Mr. Hol- 
den in the midst of his Sunday school was a revelation. In 
such a church in a district changing rapidly for the poorer, 
many appeals for aid came to the pastor and we have the 
word of Dr. Wm. M. Lawrence, who was his pastor, on the 
West side for many years that many a person in distress 
was relieved in the name of church or pastor who did not 
know that his or her real benefactor was Mr. Holden. A life 
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of such relationships perhaps explains a saying of his that 
one man in ten supports the other nine. 

He was deeply interested in the education of the clergy 
of his denomination and early became a trustee of the Baptist 
Union Theological Seminary with which my father was as 
I have sad, connected. He soon became its counsel and as 
such its most valued and influential trustee. His father had 
been a large donor to its funds and he gave liberally to it of 
his time and money during 30 years. 

C. N. Holden was one of the first trustees of the Old 
University of Chicago. In 1894 William H. Holden was elect- 
ed a trustee of the present University of Chicago, a position 
in which his son Charles R. Holden has succeeded him. 

The Holdens have for many years been actively interest- 
ed in the Y. M. C. A. of Chicago, the West side department 
having been established in the fine old mansion of Mr. 
Holden 's father on West Monroe Street, a building long ago 
replaced by buildings which now house over 500 men. The 
title to all the real estate of the Chicago Association is vested 
in a small board of trustees composed of distinguished 
citizens such as James B. Forgan, Judge Kohlsaat, and 
Cyrus H. McCormick. Of this board, Mr. Holden was a mem- 
ber from 1907 until his death. 

Next to his church Mr. Holden had one favorite interest 
for the last half of his long life. The Chicago Law Institute. 
He became its treasurer in 1875 and continued as such until 
1898. From 1900 to 1904 he was elected annually as a mem- 
ber of its board of managers. In 1904 the eminent and 
learned Julius Rosenthal, the father of James and Lessing 
Rosenthal, having died, Mr. Holden was chosen as his suc- 
cessor, a position he held until his death 18 years later. 

These two men, whose service as librarians, has covered 
most of the history of the Institute, looked upon the library 
from very different points of view. Both were prominent 
highly regarded real estate and chancery lawyers, but Mr. 
Rosenthal was a legal scholar, with a close touch with Euro- 
pean scholars. When President Harper was organizing the 
faculty of the University of Chicago, it was Mr. Rosenthal 
who induced him to invite the eminent German historian of 
our Constitution, Herman Von Hoist, then professor of 
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history in the University of Freiburg, in Baden, to head the 
department of history. Under such a librarian the collection 
tended to accnmulate works on foreign law, works in other 
languages than English, and books on the history and 
philosophy of law. These were books that appealed to the 
librarian, and they were therefore suggested to the book com- 
mittee as suitable for purchase. 

When I became a member of the Board of Managers and 
of the Book Committee, having some slight amateur interest 
in some of these matters, I soon discovered that Mr. Holden 
had a different theory. He held that no book should be 
bought or allowed shelf space that could not be shown to be 
of practical use to a working lawyer. He gladly approved 
therefore of the plan by which books in foreign languages 
were deposited in the library of the Northwestern University 
Law School, subject to a right of use by our members. 

Any book that it was seriously contended would be useful 
to any member in his professional work he willingly ap- 
proved, however far it might be outside of the range of his 
own legal interests. 

The system by which we have elected our Librarian, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer year after year, as long as they could 
be induced to continue to perform the duties, and have put 
in a constantly changing group of Managers resulted in an 
interesting and curious attitude on the part of Mr. Holden. 
He had been in charge of the affairs of the Listitute so long 
that by the time I became one of the Managers he had come 
to listen patiently to our queer new ideas and when we were 
through, explain to us how it had always been done, and ought 
to be done. The weight of his character and his serious dig- 
nity was such, and what he said when he finally got around to 
talk, was so well considered and usually so wise that we in- 
novaters almost always professed ourselves as converted to 
his view and yielded as gracefully as we could. 

When I finished my service as president, Mr. Holden was 
73 years old, and I would just as soon have offended or been 
harsh in opposing my own father as to have done so to Mr. 
Holden. It was interesting to see the respectful, I had al- 
most said tender, courtesy with which even rather strenuous 
members of the bar treated his expressed wishes in the meet- 
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ings of the board. I have reason to believe that this attitude 
becaine even more marked as the end of his life approached. 

Mr. Holden^s librarianship was no empty title. He was 
always librarian. Mr. Fellows (the Assistant Librarian) was 
accustomed to go to his office daily to go over the mail, dis- 
cuss questions that had arisen, and to get books that had been 
delivered there for the library. 

The day before he died, Mr. Holden missed his visit and 
called for him. As it could do no harm, he was sent for. 
When he came in the evening Mr. Holden was rational and 
gave him some message. Then as Mr. Fellows was leaving, 
his mind began to wander and calling him back he directed 
him to get and take with him some books which he imagined 
had come for the library and which he said were on the table. 

Thus, a few hours before his death, his mind was still 
busy with our affairs, the last, outside his own household, 
that occupied his attention. 

The Institute and the bar of this city have lost, not only 
an honored member, but also a most faithful and devoted 
helper. 

The institutions of education and religion have lost a 
lifelong supporter who not only gave of his money, but of his 
thought, counsel and service, and some of us here have lost a 
friend to whom we have looked up with respect and confidence 
from childhood. 



